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ABSTRACT * - , ' - ^ • 
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operation of . the^ Open Door, a peer counseling center at the 
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training prograUa; and. research, programs c?cncerning the Open Door* 
Broadly speaking, the wcrkers provide information^ counselling, . 
referrals,^ and crisis intervention on topics varying from birth 
control to aca^'demic problems to drug ^use. The vcrkers also hand out 
informational literature and sponsor educational forums on topics * 
such*' as birth-control and hromosexuality. -(Author/PFSS 
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^ K , Introduction 

' C ' , Malcolm Kahn, Ph.D. 



** - » • , 

The Open Dobr is; a peer'.cbun^eling ^center which hks successfully oper- 
ated for the ^ast seven years atri:he University of MJ.ami. , It is^runljy ^ 
underg/aduate and gra^duate student volunteers under the supervision of 'the 
psychologists at the Counseling Center. To utilize' the Open Door, A student 
may either wallc in or phone. It is conveniently located»\n ^ aparfmen^ ' 
between two major doirm'itories. and is currently open every 'nigtk during the • 
school year between 7 JP.M. and midnight. The Open Door is "supported by a 
fifty-cent fee paid each se'mester by students-. . * , 

the functions of "the G^en Door he^e largely been -defined by i-ta users, ^ 
the students afthe University of Miami, ^6pen Door. Workers provide infor-#* 

*matibn, counseling, referrals, and crisis' interventipn on topics* varying 
from birth tontrdf to academic problems to drug use. "the Open Door *lso 

.hands' out informational literature and ^sponsors educational ^forums; on topics 
like birth control and homosexuality.* *A psychologist from the Counseling . 

-Center -staffs always on call for^as^istance with crtses if necessary. \ 

'This presentation 'Will fea'ture*a detalT^^d discussion about the* devel- 
opment and operation of the Qpen J)dor. /Art ^Brucker will begip by recount-: 
ing the historical /development of the igency. I will follow with a descrip- 
tion of the 'Open Door^ workers, followeid^y Yvonne Oudry who wm d^escribe 
■the training program. Barry Zwibelm'ari will report on research programs con- 
cerning the Open Door. Finally, Tom, Bonner will present the Open Door from 
the viewpoint of a alinical Vyc^olog^ graduate student. He. is cui;rently 
the Open Door ' s-Graduate As^itetant, a[ key role in thfe administration of the 



. service. ^ . ^ . • ^ \ *• * I ^ * ' *t 



HOW THE .OPEN DOOR BEG^N . > , 

Arthur Brucker, Ph.D. . i 

Back in 1970 when thp Open Door was in the pangs of 'birth and not yet 
given a ^proper name, the "Woodstock Generation" was still the promised land 
to young people and the "counterculture" folks hadn' t- quite yftt "gone public. 
Beards, long hair, braless bosoms, and all the 6ther counterculture, cosme - 

•4 ^ 

fology stiLl seemed to symfcolize an active antagoni^w to the "America, love 
i t or leave it*\ atmpsphere of the Vietnam war era. 

Drug« had been around fqr some time bi\t with ever increasing numbers 
of student;s using them, admiivis trators , parents, trustees; and faculty were 
still pretty much at the j'r^efer fnadne'ss" stage of viewing " the situation.^ 
'A student caught sAoking grass in the dorms might still be summarily kicked^ 
out of school because he was either a law-breaker or a sick kid. IS you 
think that was anachrSnistfc , remember that ;?as'the year that Jimmy Ca;rter 
called his opponent in the Georgia GovernshiV race an "ultra liberal" because 
he had shared a platform with Hubert Humiftirey^. * ' ^ 

The yet to be named "Open Door" .began in the Fall of 1^370 when a group 

of second year graduate students, in Clinical Psychology approached one Ipf the ' 

psychologists at the University of Miami's Counseling Center. Perhaps i't 

f , \ * ^ * ! 

didn*t happen exactly likq that; we didn't at^thertime think the moment* 

* . . . • 

momentous enough to tape record or chronicle it, so* our r6coUections of 

the exact cheioistry of the event are somewhat garbled. It is^ impprtaijt 

however, to know something .about the people who activated thiB thing: The 

graduate s tudenta.were restless and dissajtisf ied . "They had come dnto Clinical 

Psychology because th!fay were "people oriented". The"}? -vented to acquire and 

develop' skills which would be used to wock with and help people and especiaHjr 



because of the tenor br the times, work with people- of their own generation, 
^ They were not satisfied with the extent of clinical experience they were getting 
in their program, the civil rights fervor had pe'aked, women's rights and gay 

r . . . { 

' rights were" still to come and. old folks, were still the enemy. Ec^logj^ was 
coming^n strong, but it was not their thing. The psychologist they got toge- 
ther with was a person they could identify w^th and who identified more with 
them than he could' with the other psychologists. He had been active in Dr. 
Spock*s f or ttSri\ quest for the Presidency and his mecc^w^s Woods toclc rather . 

^^^Jthan wherever APA had -held its convention that ye^r. 

I think too that they all, students and psychologist, were feeling a 

little guilty about the Vietnam business, I can*t document this because I 

♦ 

never asked them*, and if .1 had thpught to ask which I hadn't, they would ^ 
probably have laughed at me. But afywliy they were all fine, idealistic 
people adamantly opposed to the war who had gbtten off lightly. None had 
gone to jail, none had gone to tlanada and none had gone off to war. I can t 
believe this left them unaffected, and I do believe this bad something to do 
t^with their volunteering to spend precious spare time in the evening to "help" 

people their own age* ^ ' • « 

> 

Against this background loomed the drug situation. They 'knew and we 

knew •that there were many students "out there", with beavy problems,, wHo were 

also into drugs- who might Se very wary of apptoaching establishment types, 

♦ 

people who were paid by the University and seemad to lead conventional lives.. 
Wary because they feared that if their drug usage xame to light they Ynight 
be betrayed to parents or administration, or wary that only people akiti to 
themselvM.could^ empathize with them. It was not just the drug thing of course.. 



« 
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There was the counterculture 'thing, the distrust and antagonism t6wa<rd ; 
establishment people and practices, and conventional psychologists and^ ' 
^ conventional psychotherapy were certainly viewed "is "establishment." 

So they got togetlier in the Fall' of 1970, a hkndful of sdcot^d year graduate 
students and this staff psychplogisf, almost dike a'club and faculty 'advisor 
and they approa^ed Ue staff and adniinis.trat^T^'^ey would find .a place where 
they would talk to fellow students at night about ehinis that students were 
troubled with but wouldt^t bring to' the Counseling Center'. They would, 
informally take 'turns and thrpsychologist , who looked indistinguishable from 
tfiem, would advise, consult'^ knd work with them. The staff ganerfflly thought 
' it was a good idea. We ^ll^thought highly of the graduate students hut'l ' 
suppose we did covertly view their proposal as something akin to what Lucy, ' • 
Charlie Brown's neihi^is,':charges a nickel for. And we were glad our coUeague 
had found an outlet for • some of his irritating impatience with our ^traditional 

way of operating. ' • \ ' * 

*, . ■ , ■ • ■ 

They located themselved , in the Student Union. "They were given a wee* 
corner in*a large ground floor Toom used for ping pong and gr«up T.V. ^yiewing. 
Soma privacy was afforded by wooden partitions on which they taped a hand ** 
-lettered, sign arid a few appropriate posters. Inside this noojc they ^ad' room 
' for little more than -two' arm^cha3hrs and a small table. aJ first there was 
• l-ittle publicity and less b'usiness .' ,AS I r.ecall mo'et^of the time those first 
■ nights <wer^ spent rettieVing ping pong balls that dribbled into their J lace. « 
They, set up sbop about 7 p.m. and ^closed dp^ at 11, when the .Student Union* " 



closed . 



• , 4:^''^ situation arose which I^think more ''then anything else aroused them 
' and'the rest of us^to*the posaibilities of^what soiriething-Hke what* they^ were 



> 



.A 
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'•attempting 'ta-do- could really accomplish. young man, I think be had beea a 

Vie t* Nam' t^teran, -wandered into their spot one night and revetffed- himself to * 

be a deeply trouble^ person. He was suicidal and he wa^ ^a heifoin addict. He * ^ 

# ♦ 
returned a number of times, his girlfriend becaihe* involvea and so did the* 

psychologist. ' Ultimately others became- -invo lve d b e cau se-^f an overdose sittiation 

but .in the 'end I donVt know whether any of us were *able to help him very much. 

But 'he helped us to see that we had to take seriously what these people were 

trying to do and we realized we ^all had to put more time and energy into it. 

After abqut% month or so we mov^d the group into a large'' room on the 
second floor of the Counseling Center. They needed privacy and a telephone. 
Now of course, this move was not made withjtxft a lot of agonizing about it. ' 
There was concern expressed .that working in the Counseling Center building would' 
scare off those people who wept^ d?s ttustfl^^of us in the first place, the very 
folks wlwere hopiiig^jOjaJRfWB^^ -But we really had no other options at 

the time since nobody else in the- University hiei;archy took us seriously *yet 
and no better space was forthcoming. 

In «day time" hours this new .space Vas being used as, a meeting room for 
conferences, classes', or, group therapy so that when the volunteers came on 
duty at night they literacy had to set up shop, moving chairs, partitioning ' 



off part of the a^ace for privacy and- then putting everything back into place 

for the next da^ V activity . However we began tb get material coo^ration 

from the University in that a sign was erected pointing the" way to the side 

♦ 

entrance to^ the building and that sort of thing... As a gesture to thte counter-- 
culture one of tKe students painted the entrance dQora^ vivid purple, but the 
people fr.om physical plant -vig^ously ob jetted and repainted the door insti- " \ 
tutional gray. • ^ \ 



• It was at thts.time that the-Ope,^ Door ?;a8 christened with its name. Now 
. that we had a name we be^an to take on an or-ganizational'and institutional 
identity. Again this created some problems because we had rules and things 
.like\hat. First off other students wanted to volunteer as workers. Students 
in the-School of Education's' Counseling Psj/chology Program, Nursing -students ; 
and those in the College Student Personnel Program voluhteered and were accepted 
- once, we could reconcile ^ourselves to abandoning our elit-ist attitud-e that only 
Clin^ical Psychology students were trustworthy and competent. I guess our 
greatest conflict occurred when the issue arose^as to whether to accept under-' 
graduates as volunteers. At first we thought Psychology majors would be O.K. 
but we quickly realizect we couldn't discriminate that wiy 

When only Clinical Psychology Graduate Students were working, supervision 
was informal, -but now it becaiie clear we would have to establish a system for"."" 
supervision, accountability, and regular scheduling. ^ 

All the Counseling Center psychologists became involved in supervising 
workers and direct supervision of the dverall activities of the Open Door is • 
now rotated on. a semester or yearly basis among the staff. Now we have separate 
quarters for the Open Door, a regular budget, a graduate assistant, .work'study 
students, an advertising budget, a big telephone bill," psychologists on call 
fevery night, regular >aighttime hours seven days a w^ek, and high recognition 
and acceptance by the students and administration. . We are now so different 
from thosfe early makeshift days when we spent ko iriiich time retrieving ping pong 
balls and moving wooden partitions. The volunteers have changed as Dr. Kahn 
will tell you, we have 'a forryal training program as 'Dr. Oudry will tell you, 
and we even do research on ourselves as Dr. Zwibelman will telTyou. Last 
but surel]^ not least Tom Bonner, our ^raduat^ as'Sistant, will tell you about 
all the^ details and- complications of his' job. ' ' • " . 




/ • Whether we have kept^ pace with the times, outpace<f^or bee*n outpaced, 
I can*t say5 We have helped many students, mat^y whp were sericijisly disturbed, 
confused, depressed, or suicidajL. Perhaps most of al,l we have afforded our 
volunteers a iweaningful .experience that has enriched their college years. 





, CharacteristlpS' bf Open* Door Volunteers 

■ . . ■ . ■ fy-- ■ • . ■ ' ■ • . 

Malcolm Kahn, Ph,D. • ^ \ 

Speaking in behalf of the psycholo^sts who tiay^ sujteifviseS, the Open ^ 

Door ov^r the years, the joy of our roles baa. been the -opportunity to work ^ 

with bright students who care about ottiec peaix^. \(k watch them mature, 

gairi conf ideiice, and become educated; sometimes over a four-year ^petiod. 

Hop'teful^ly, their work* at the Open Door fosters 'the^-d^^velopment 6t self- 

cpnfidence, awarenesg^of theii;^wn f eelings and values, lappreciat ion and 

acceptance of others' f eelings "^nd Values^, and an a,bi]/ity. to wprk'as part 

of. a team-. We try to keep tjrackr of Jihem as' they havfe gone into -careers 

such as psychology,' medicine^ business, art therapy, social work, t law, . 

tiuriing; and assorted other* paths/ ^ . * ? * . ' J 
» * * 

Whert the Open Door first accepted undergraduate volu*ih:^ers, w€^ certain- ^ 

ly A%d not expect our. volunteers t6 go into* such socially acceptab4.e fieldls. 

. ^ * ' • ' , • ' ' ' \ *^ ' \ t 

At best^* we thought we were giving spiecial training to pjeoble who might man 

O.D. and baS-trip tents at' rock conce;:ts. Since 'th^ Opfen mbrls r^asoi^ for 
existence was to provide unconventional helpers f or oinconventional students, 
we had quice an array of characiters, many heavijy involved in the^ drug cul- 
ture. As -the Open Door evolved and the radical psychologists^ on our staff * 
moved to California, a ^adual evolutionary changf^* could be observed in the 

' ' \ - - " ■ • ' 

n^re of our workers. They because more confoijning^ more achievement-orienfed 
and apparently less involved in drugs* One theory holds that they became 
more like us — the psychologista. Another theory holds that the requirements 
of working/^in such an organization-- being on j^lme, attending meetings r^egu- 
larly, filling out forms, in other .words dependability and responsibility — 
has brought about this evolution. At any^ rate, as the evolution developed 



y 



' • • • * ' ■ . • • . \ 

- -* ' • ■ - 9 - . ' > ' • ' ' * 

. • " \ / 

/.*.."/'■••. 
the organization became markedly more bureaucratic and procedural. There 

is now a hierarchy with an advisory boatd composed equally, of psychologists.'- 

an'd of ^elected student vpj^vmteers and there are team leaders who are exjJer- 

ienced .yolunteers appointed tp^provide on-the-job training to new volunteers and ' 

to mak? key decisions when required. 

^ . -^tWgh recent^s^ts ^f Open' Door workers have befen dependable and re- 
sponsible, this shoulc^not be taken to imply tha^ they are docile. The 
juices of their adolescent Rebellions are ^till flowing and often seem to 
^t displaced on\o the psychologists. However, the major crises have also 
seemed to dwindle in the past few ^ears; Sometimes in asserting themselves,' 
the workers are surprising as^when they rejected the possibility ^f obtaining 
dours^cred'it for their .involvement with the Open Door J* 

' * Volunteers for the Open Door are recnuited through advertisements in ' < 
,the campus newspaper} posters," booths at the Student Union, and other avail- - 
tfble media. Sp'ecial efftfrts have periodically been made to entice undfer- 
graduate honors students, psychology majots, and graduate students in Clin- 
Ickl Psychology and .Counseling. Otherwise, st^en'ts at all 'levels and all ' " 

» majors are enc^raged to volunteer for the Open Door. Our current staff " 
y.c<Jn8ists of' twelve students in. the social sciences, four in "business, "three ^ 
^; in 8cienc6-^aiid thrive in att and mjisfe. Wp'typlcally get our yolunteers* ' ^ 
from these fields along with -nursing and sometimes medicine.^ On thkathet * 

' , . «v • • . • . ^ \ ^ 

hand, we ^havevrarely if ever^'b^d siiccessfu; volunteers from the Scliools of . 

^ ... - ■ ' 

Engineering or Law. , ' - • ' ^ . 

^ As for demographic composition of t;W volunte"fers, there are some rather 
clear trends. They are more likely to be from out of town-thah iocal com- * - 
muter students. Thereyis also an und-er^-ltpresentatlon of .-Blacks ^nd Latins . ' 

,. . - ■ -, II . •• ■•• ■ ■■ ■■ ' , -'■ 



compared to .the University's. overall ^student body despite* special recruiting- 
efforts.. Intellectually j our volunteers tend to get hlgKej: grades tHan the 
typical student. The mean grade pblnt" average for Open Door "Sergraduate ' 
workers this year warf 2.89, whllft the 'oyeta-li; undergraduate mean was just 
under 2^50. " ' ' • 

'Aside. from, alfrulstlc motivations, students volunteer for the Opep Dotor 
to enhance their cjuaificatloris* for future Jobs' or graduate schobl, to b^ 
come parj of a close, working relationship with a -faculty member, and. to 
^evelop new friendships with students having similar inter^st'^. Volunteers 
also continue to report .that their work at « the Open- Door gives them a special 
status-iath their peer^. They become identified as partlculaCly helpful^r-. 



. -knowledgeable and are o*^ten consulted outsi4e the Open Door. They are auch . 
• nurturing types of students thart they also must be careful no't to allow " 

< . • * • T . r 

( other students ^ become too dependent on them as coanselprs. Also they 

are cautioned , to" a\(old p6rs,onai' friendships -with Open Door c6ntact's. "i, > 
, ' . • r • ■ • ■ . * •* 

Becoming. a full-fledged Open Door voJLunteer is to a^large, degree .a mat- ' 
. • , ' ' ' ■ • ' .' 

ter of self-sele'ction based on Interest and per^serverenoe. Of 56 students. 

who applied to work-^t the Open Door, only twQ, wqre rej epted' as unsuitable- ' 

/.,,.- / ■ ■ . 

• by the psychologists initially ihtervlewing them. .However, a.large number 

of the accepted -applicants drop out when they 'jledtfl 'more about the organlza- 

tlon and^ the commitments requi^fed. The size o-f our student ^taf f has ranged 

from about '20 to 50 over the years.. ' ' . i' 

I ■• . : ' , 

;y Otten Kahn did a study of the personality ^aracterlstics of. Open 

. -. ■'■ " ■ ■ y 

Door volunteers measured =by,^thej^.p. I. arid supervisor r&tings. - Workers- who 
■ • ■ ' > ': 

scored high on the self-actualizing scales of the P.O.I, -tended to be rate^ ■ 

• ■ v' . - 

correspondingly -high in Empathy and Nonpossessive Warmth. . But these , 
workers tended to be crated low in such characteristics as Strength and' ^pen-' 



uineness which were cons iderBd to be measures of acTjual effectiveness. Thus, 
Opepi Door workers were described as caring and 'sensitive yet indecisive and ^ 
tender minded. * • • * * ' ♦ ^ 

When asked how they are und'que in a recent seminar, Open Door workers 
- described themselvesj as more interested in people, more empathic, more respon* 
♦ sd:ble^ more humanitarian, and more open-minded than the typical student. The 
latter characteristic pf open-mindedness is particularly relevant as* Open 
Door workers, regdfdless of their prior beliefs, are asked to follow a phi- 
losophy of "neither condemning nor condoning" various typ*es of behayior in 
such areas ^s drugs and sexuality. They inay provide mild cautions ^nd factual 
infonnatipa to contacts but must attempt to Remain neutral. What is requii;ed 
^is a very liberal attitude yet pur current groups of'workera *have not joined 
their peers in campaigning ^or gay rights or protesting a recent tuition 
increase, two hot local issues.' . '^^ ' ^ 

I have a few experience^' which are based on my observations of Open Door 
wc^rkers which may be somewha^suirprlsing. First, our team, leaders, who in- 
clude 19-year-old sophomores, may be much younger than st)me of our trainees, 
Wholmay be graduate or .prtsfessioiial students^. \A1 though - problems might be ^ 
anticipated with this arrangement, tliey have t^ariely oc^rred since our younger 
team Readers are usually bright and very familiar with the organization's, 
procedures. Recently, hbweyjer*, when we had a^. 30 year-old medical student 
With a Ph.D. in 4)hysTcs fropi H.I^T. ^pply, we began to worry^ A related . 
pi|enomenoh is the new volunteer who has previous heavy involvement with 
another crisis ^genter. or hotline elsewhere. Often ,these volunteers have 



difficulty' in adjusting to ^ the rote of trainee^g^o -the specific proce- 
l^tfres of the Open Door. Thus, we have had some WusualXy experienced and. 



qxxalified worker§ who have not fit Into this organization* 

One other repeated peculiar phenomenon has been th^ Open Door volunteer 
- whd suddenly shows an extreme flurry of i6nergy'*and enthuslastn-ifor ^ampBlv 'j^^ 
volunteering to repaint; the Open Ooor or to single-handedly Initiate a new 
p.ubllclty campaign. Invariably, this burst of energy is a sure sign that the 
volunteer Is about to quit. . . . » ' 

We are currentl^^ keeping very systematic records on all volunteers to . 
identify factors which predict success in Of en Door worker.* • ^ 
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TJj^.Open Door- Training Program • 
- .by 

Yvoinne M; Oudry, Plr.D. • . 

The purpdse of the Open Door Training Program is not to make junior 

^ psychologists out of the workers but rather to-^evelop their sensitivity and 

' - A- > / ^ ' ' 'X*''^ 

aware^ss as peop^. We feel that these are the qualities which are^^clfe most 

- ' / ( ' ^ - * ' . 

• ^ iWrtant in ordfer for the workers to be able to do their Jot. In addition 

to the development of these qualities, we focus upon givipg information in 

/ ) ' ' ' ^ V 

/ certain crucial a^as which workers at the Door are expected to ^e at^Und. 

f In order to fulfill the^ two conditions we have, efich semester, eight two^ 
' hour training 'sessions . - ^ . . ^ * 

j^efore the training session^ ^b^gin, trainees are ^iven an Orientation 

. ^ ' ' ^' . " ' 

session which coitsists of* discussing .ethics and general operation, procedures . 

1^ ^ ■» 

Here trainees receive the 'Open Door's Comprehensive Training Manual which 
covers procedtlral guidelines and relevant information about various areas 

* ot concern. In addition trainees are given a reading list on drugs, birth 
cotitror, pregnancy, legal aid and venereal disease which corresponds to sdine 
of the material presented at the ^training sessions. The first. three training 
sessions are glared toward development of rudimentary counseling skills with* 
emphaaUs' upon sens^itivity 7- awareness, and the development;^ of an aliility to ' 

^ ^ conceptualize the presenting problem enough to make the decision whether or 
not t^e worker can deal with it- or it needs' a referral. -The o'Cher sessions 
are didactic ^sessions on birth control and pregnancy, venereal disease,, legal 
aid, drugs, and depression and Suicide. These 'didactic sessions are given by 
odtside specialists in their respective- fields . At the end of a didactic 
session sdme role playing ia done that puts into practice .What the trainees 



have learned, 



1 



.5- ' \ 
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The first session of Basic Counseling Skills begins with* people talking 

in pairs for 110 minutes. The purpose is to: 1) Get to know one another- 

2) Discover what brings *them here, 3) Talk about e^h other's motivation to 

be workers, and 4) What is their interest in the Opeh Door/ 

* ' i The" group as a whole then meets for 15 minutes. The purposg is:. 1) To 
. t ' ^ 

get to kfiow one another, •2) Introductions, 3) To talk about what they have 

found out about each other. ^ . ^ * * * 

The above is followed by a discussion of Listening Skills, both listening 

to others and to self. This is followed Ijy a discuss ion- of General. Issues .* 

For example: 1) First impressions are important but sometimes one must revise 

upon- further information. 2) Avoid imposing your situation', behavior and' 

feelings on those of others.. 3) Assume nothing — check out reality. 4) Always 

• * 

seek^to. clarify the problem. . * * : 

Then, follows, in the second hour, two rolp playing situations with a* ^4M^ 



\ 

\ Caller, a Worker, an^ an Observer . /^The last task is a Group Critique where 
•£he^^>tkers can tdlk about their feelings of the role playing and some of. 

. \ o . " 

?C tlje problems they havf e^ncountered. 

The^-^econd Basi& Counseling Skills session begins with a demonstration 



•fapjB of a crisis intervention worker and a caller with S problem. This is 
followed^ by a disbus&ion of role playing for Workej:, Caller and Observer. 
It is suggested th^^x>rker: 1) Will not solve the' problem. 2) Should make ^ 
comments the caller can get insigh^Jwith. 3) Concentrate on feelings, 4) Use 
(ipen-ended questions. 5) Be attentive to certain questions that help shed 
lighten the problem although it is not the problem jLtse If . , 6) Be,aware»of 
owir'fee lings about self and caller.- 
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^ The above is followed by, two role pl&ying situations and ends with a 
^royp Talk. The Group Talk* focuses upon the^'^problems encountered^ in Role 
^"'v; Playing, Valpe System 'Conf J. ict; Dealing 'with Situations and The Anxiety of 
the Worker . \ * * - - . 

The third .Basic Counseling Skills session begins with a demonstration 
tape of a suicidal *'ca41er. *Two Role' Playing sittiations are done and then 



the group talks* about anxiety. 

trainees and* regular workers get additional training from. their tea 



"'^ ^ trainees and* regiilar workers get additional training from, their teaiii^* 

:; f ^ ' .leaders on. the actual shift. An experienced and competent team leader is 
chosen for each shift. Trainees listen in on calls, become familiar with, 
the educational literature, and learn about the referral file. Teamwork 
is considered essential for competent functioning on a shift and a trainee 



that is not successful in this does not become a regular worker in the same 
way that trainees vho are not successful in Training Sessions or Seminars do. 
not become -regular workers. Some trainees *ftre dropped and others must undergo 
more training* ^ - 

( 

Another recjuirement for cont^nuei^ training of trainees and wgiiifi^ workers 

is the weekly seminars.^ Here real situations are discussed and role playing 

continues as a "basl,c learning device. We hope to amplify the training sessions 

in this way. Also, this gives the workers an opportunity to know the staff 

< ^ * * 

of the Counseling Center since each staff member leads a seminar* This is, 
we have discovered, a v^ry important matter in training for in some ways the 
workers begin to identify with staff and this strengthens motivation and 

growth. * \ . . . 

, . • - \ 

• ' ^ S 
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Program Evaluation of a Campus Peer Counseling Centfer 

by , 
'Barry Zwibelman, Ph.D. - ' ' \' . 

One of the major subjects, that comes up about any help- intended program^ 
is, how effective .is.it. In this paper we present examples of ^rrent and 
futrure research aimed at' a program evaluation of The Open Dpor, a campus peer 
counseling denter.' A program such as this can be evaluated at different - ' 
levels, with each level of evaluation attempting to answer different questions 
about ^ the program. 

The ^ost basic questions which can be answered by evaluation studio<^ 
concern a despription of the ^services actually rendered ^by the program. From 
' near its inception in 1970, The Open boor^has maintained records of the sit- 
uations it has handled. One "of the jluties of the peer counselors is to make a 
written fentry in aHj)g book of each contact.* The information^ contained in 
these records includes basic facts such as date, time', sex of client; length of 
contact, a description of the nature of the presenting problem^ a descri|t!!^jpn 
. of the peer counselor's interaction with the client, and a summary statement of 
how the presenting problem was ultimately handled--including a list of referrals 
given," if ah^. * ^ * 

The information contained in the log books has. been coded and recorded on 
computer tape. The result ^f this Information coding and storage process is 
/the existence of a^ large data bdnk which is readily accessible for ongoing re- 
search. The* origi^l idea for generating! t^e data bank was that of Dr. James 
Hiryrichseji and acknowledgement of his sharing in this research ef fort :4s here- 
by extended.' Th^ total number of written entries in the lok books tor the 
^ seven school years oi operation (1970-19Z7) have been thus computdrized-^and - 
this report will covfer all but. the year just ended. 
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Analysis of Services 

The questions which can be asked in this phase of the program evaluation 

incllide: How many contacts does the "program handle each^week, month and year? . 

What are the trends in volume of contacts for days of the week* or periods 

during the semester (such as around final exams)? What are the trendy id 

numbers of phone calls vs. numbers of walk- ins? males vs. females?^ The same 

types of questions can also be asted for various kinds, of problems presented: 

f • . . 

> 

How many of each type, of presenting problem occur year by year; at which time * 
during the semester; aqd what are the relationships between type of presenting 
problems and whethet the mode of service is by phone. ot in person? 

altogether, a total of 34 such combinat'ions of variables were thought to 
he relevant for study. Here is a flavor of some of the findings: For' the first 
three years of operation there was, a rapid increase in the total number of con- 
tacts handled, reaching a peak in the 1972-73 school year. Since then there has 
been about a 15% decline each year. The proportion of phone calls to walk-insf 
has averaged about 3:1 ,averall, except that the number of walk-ins has remained 
relatively^ steady over the last three years while overall volume has' dropped. 

The largest number of contacts consistently occur on Mondays with about 
16.5% of the total^ and the fewest on Saturdays with about 11%. Overall, males 
have outnuiiibered females by 1.5 to 1 pretty consistently over the years. 

F6r classifying types of pres'eiff Itig problems, a system of 35 categories 
has been used. Thj^s. number of categories has actually been pretty difficult 
to' work with and in the future this will be condensed to about a dozen. At any 
?ate, here are some of our findings about types of problems presented: The 
largest group* of contacts have been requests for general information, with 
about 207o consistently^ in this category. This is followed by questions 6r 
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problems concerning drugs, Which account for an average of J^.X of the calls 
over the yedrs. This, ho\^ever, has fluctuated during^ the ^nst four years, 
* 'then' leveled off for tKe last two/ " * ^^^^ * .s^^ 

An^^erage of 1Q% of the contacts have been fronTpedpre^who h^ no 
particular problem but waited to talk to someone and this Is the third most 
frequent type of contact. The next most numerous, category is questions or 
.problems concerning" sex, accounting for an average., of L0% of the contacts over 
the. years, reaching a peak o^ 14% for 1973-74, but dropping slightly thereaftec^. 
This, ^incidentally, is the identical p'attern for the d^g Gategory^ The 'sex 
category can be furt!i6r broken down to look into specific kinds of sexml con- 
cerns. As an example, for the two-year period 1972-^, th^fe was atf unusOally 
high percentage of contacts from women with the specific concern of seeking an 
abortion. This apparently reflects the conditions of the times when pepple 
knew that abortions could be obtained, but didn't yet know where to go. Now 
that' this information is on the radio and in newspapers, this specific type , of 
sexual contact is less frequent, but contacts pertaining to another type of*, 
sexual conj^rn^, homosexuality, are more frequent. 

Although there have been a very/small number of actual prank calls 
(around 1% every year) a category which has occupied a substantial amount of 



Staff effort ^ that of chronic caller-s, which .accounts for about 117o of alT 
contacts . 

^ H • ^ * ' .... f ' 

Really sefrlous crises and emergencies have rather consistently accounted 

for a small proportion of contacts. Suici|al contactis have never bBen more than 

.5%. Bad trips or other drug crises- accounted~~f or 3% of contacts the first *iJfear 

of operation then leveled off to VL for each fallowing year. On the » other hand, 

requests for drug inforfhatiorf rose steeply and leveled off two years ago.' 
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"The most noticeable .recent trend in the proportions of calls in various 
categories is. a general, evening-outSs^f the distri^bution.^ That is, for the ^ 
ftiost recent year of our analysf8^l975-76) the top four categorfes are still # 
General. Information, -Drugs,' Spmeone to Talk To, and Sex-Related. However, 

the strength of theitf lead has decreased, and there have been significant , 

increases' In some -of the other categories such as Boyfriend-Girlfriend 
pratileqjs, Academic, Financial, and Legal problems and General Me'dical In- 
formation. From .these data tW conclusion would be that The Open Door has 
never beep a specialized .service ana it is becoming even 'more multipurpose in 
nature . ^ ' ' 

The next two sections preseiit $kamples of published research JErom the 



' R^lationghip- of Peer Counseling to 



data bank. 



Professional Counsel inj^Seirvic^s * 

*Zw4rbeLm^n, B. Differefices in . utilization of professional and parapron 

v.. A \ ^ ' ' ^. ' ^ ^ 

fessional couriseling services. , Journal of College Student Personnel, 
» »' , *t " — — ' — ' — "*■ ' 



1977", 18, In Press |. .. _ . •"• " 
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In this study comparisons \fere made betweep the types of problei 

students brought to the peer counseling facilit^^nd to the prof essionally- 

— . ' 

staffed Counseling ^Senter over the same period of time.^ The results show that 
the two f^cilities~-are' utilized quite differently by the population of studenis 
served. Students show a clear preference for professionals for academic -voca- 
tional counseling, social interaction coun||5ling--including, Ijoth o^ptosite sex, 

and same sex relationships — and for counseling for mild o^severe depression. 

^ ^ ' ^ '? . 

The. peer-staffed facility had far more contacts for drug and sexual tdttcern^, 
and for general information ^bou t c a mpus- a nd immunity m a 't ters. 
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. Preference for the peer counseling facility for certadri problems .seems to 
be* due, at le'ast in part, t6 the availability of . the telephone* A a mode of- 
service. For example^, for sexual concerns, the tenter had a preponderat^e 

of phone contacts over walk- ins for questions or 'problems relat;^d to sex, while 
the Counseling Ce^iter sa^ many more students in person that did^the peer center 
for this category of .problems* . " - ;^ » 



E validation of Traitiii^g *»- 

**Zwibelman, B.aAd Hinrichsen, J. Effects of trainin^^^^^^6r counselor re- 

sponses to human sexuality problems. Journal of Counseliiig Psychcdogy , 

♦ - ' , *^ * • 

1977,^, In pr^s. , " ' - . ^ ^ ' . ^^^^r 

This study exMined the effects of the human sexuWity trafhirfg program on. 
the manrfe'r in which The Open Poor peer counselors dealt with questions of pro- 
blems related to pregnancy, birth cAjil^ol, or abortion. ^f^^nSih recofoa of .721 
such cases, each case was categorized on^ the basis of the manner in which it. was 
processed "by the peer counselors. There we;:e three categories: (1) Counseling 
Only — cases wh^-ch were hand led < soJ.^y by. the peer counst^tjrs, obtaining, closure. 



and in which no referrais were given. (2) Referral oniy--cases in which the, 
peer counselors acted essentially as referral agents ^ providing *n6 aptuaH coun- 
seling. (3) Counseling 4i Referral — peer counselors prox^ided significant coun- 
seling and^'also provided at lea^one re^jerral. , , - * 

Results indicate^d that following the institution of^^-<formal trai'ning pro-' 
.gram in the. area o^ human sexuality, peer^ counselors f?:^nctiorted slgn|.f icanoly 
^less frequently solely as referral agents and significantly 'more frequently pror 
vlded direct counseling or counseling plus referral for human sexuality cases. 
This chatjge did not occur ^or their manner of processiTpg cases of non-sex 

. ■ ■ • (- ' ■ 
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relatfed personal problems over the^ same period ofs time. That the effects o 
►graining were specific to the target class of ptoblems has implications for 

othelrs involved in the' development of* trailing programs for paraprofessionals 
-Our research suggests th^t separate training programs are probably necessary 
_^ for^^f ferent content areas, and this has in fact been the struc-tute of our 

trVining .program. . . / . * ' ^ 
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, * The Open Door from. Bottom to Top: 

- . ^ A Graduate Student ' s View 

' • * : * by . N • • * • ' 

» Thomas Bonner, M.S. \ 

X^l^ve the singylar'dJ.stinction o^ being the, only member of this- panel 
who has actually been 4n Open Door volunteer. I'm now nearing the *end of my ; 
^fourth year in clinical psychology, and in those four years I've workea my way 
up from the status of a lowly trainee, to ^eam leader, and now to my present 
position as the Graduate Assistant, Student Coordinator, or Director, de- 
pendi<tg on who I'm talking %o at the time. ^ ^ ' 

The Open Door provided *rae with tny first real clinical experience and 
jto-aining, as 1 look back on it now, I have to consider it an* invaluable 
co'ntribution'Yo tny initial growth as a clinician. :^was exposed to solid, • 
prograimnatic training and supervision in basic counseling ^skills and valyes. 
I was dble to "get on the firing line" and experience -for the first time the 

- pressure and responsibility of responding to a client and making quick antf 
hopefully helpful decisions, something a clinical psychology graduate student 
both yearns for and fears f rom th-e-^f r^li^ d&y in gradu-ate school. 

Perhaps more importantly I learned' an attitude of humility, which I be- 
IteVB is so much an important part oj ^ a clinician's self-concept; it is cer- 
tainly essential to a graduate student ' s^elf concept. I became aware o,f the 
limitations. of the role of the helper— th^at you always try as hard as you can 
just the way you were , trained, but that you cannot help everybody, tha^.you 
can't "^ave" anybody, really, and that you shouldn't feel like a total failure 
when things don't workout. I learned *o accept supervision and direction 
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.from undergraduates who were yxjunger thah I.-^nd sometimes less intelligent 
^ than I-they were my superiors in the organization and tKey were' competent, ' 
well-tXained. peer. counselors who really took their. work seriously. Finally 
I l.eaEne\about making mis^takes, error^ irT cUnica^l/ judgment /If you will. 
I learned '\t it is Hot the e^d'of -the world w^^en y6u make^n#, though it 
^ is oft^n quite serious; i learned how to discuss my' own mistakes with psycholo 
gisb and groups of peefs, productively, and without^ekperiencing an attack of 
anxiety h|Bteria. ' s • . 

• My present p'ositibn as aKjradministrator in^lolves a number .of activities:' 
I'm charged with the major portion of" scheBuling -.various.^^-ganiza^ 
vities, including sche^dullng the -actual working hour^ (for; Instance, whu 
works on Saturday night) , also- times for training sessions, social .gatherings , 
and publicity-oriented functions.' This year I have done" only a slight'bit of ' 
direct training and 'supervision , something I would like to do.more of. A 
major^amount-of my energy goes into publicity, an area^that has very unique 
problems for the t^pe of organization we are.- We want -to preseat .an image to ' 
the students that is serious, warn, understanding, timely (or. coritejnporary) /• 
and competent, all in an^ attractive, attention-getting way. It l,s a dif fi'c'ult 
task to say the least, .and we' ha^ had many discussions of the, various" ethical 
and moral issues involved in advertising our "services". I also serve as a 14-' 
aison person between the psychologist-supervisors and the studeiit volunteers. 
My function here is that of trouble-shooter, talkiYig t'o volunteers whose work , 
or attitudes' are not at a satisfactory level,. Though this duty can often be 
unpleasant _sjid anxiety-proyoking for me, it provides valuable experience in 
being tactful, honest, and in not assuming responsibility for someone else's 
discomfort. An even more important role for,me is being the bearer of bad news- 



usually th^t means giving somebody the ax,%.in-v^me way, shape, or *form. It 

^ ^ • • ' . ^- 

is not a role I care to take o^'at all, 'hut^ decisions like'^ tHi^it are part of 

the life of* any organ£^:atioiv, and'iu this one it is oft^n my jofir tcT effect 

those decision. 

•I fefeel^there is an art to running any organisation well^ ^and there axe ^ 
somS particular issues which are unique to volunteer organization^ such, as ^ 
th^Open Door. I*m di'stantly aware t)f some^^ of the research literature on 

leadership styles**^'l^nportantly , the most efficient, buginess-like style is 

\ ^ * ^ ... - * • 

not always the most fulfilling for the members of the organization. I have^ 

learned tlmt^instead of taking on. all" the responsibility myself for making 
sure things get done, it is often better to delegate some of those responsi- 
bilities fo the volunteers --many of ^: hem want to be invblveti in -the physical^, 
labors wn ch are a largfe part of organizing any activity. This is one of the 
imp9rtant areas wheife organizational morale can be built, but only to a point; 
the minimaL time commitment to the Open Door is sizeable, 6 to '8 hours a week, 
and many studen^^ find it difficult to become even more involved by giving any 
more of their time. 

Another important issue that we are aLl concerned with is that'll the 
quality control -of our services and the performance of our workers. Crisis ^ 
intervention and peer counseling Is' serious business and we all take training 
and supervision quite seribusly. Each worker has a moral^obligation f o the 
university students and to the organization' itself to perform competently; 
this obligatipA extend^-.£«Tther to the Counseling Center psychologists who * 
assume legal responsibility for our services. Complicating these matters is^ 

the unfortunate facf that we don^t always receive as many calls as we \teuld ^* 

^ - 

I'ike to. This has a significant negative effect on the volunteers' ^morale 
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and feelings of accomplishment and usefulness. It is di££icult to motivate 
the volunteers, to worl<: even harder, to evaluate them as tess than competent, 
or to threaten them with no p romotion or even' dismissal, when they don't «* 
feel fulfilled and eager to work 'because there isn ' t ,-enough work, to do. 

As a program, the Open Door has a number of alternatives for the future. 
It appears pbvious tha^ just as Dylan's song says, "the times, they are a- 
changin'," and that they have "a-changed'* considerably since the inception 
of the Open Door in 1970. The air" of tiension, protest, and s^^ciaT concern, 
so^much a part of 'the campuses of 1970 no longer seeips to be present in '77. 
Drug usage patterns have changed from major tiallucinogens to less mind- 
bogglihg, often more depres^nt sorts of drugs like alcohol^ mdrijuana, and 
barbiturates. This has resu^lted in far feVer drug-related emergency or crisis 
calls received at the Open Door. 

■For the future, two major directions for change in the Open Door are now 
being considered. The first ^has to do with publicity*--since we ar^ not experts 
in the field of advertising we have negotiated with the Marketing Department^ 
'atv the Urliversity to allow a senior undergraduate student to^ work with the Open 
Door as *^n independent study project. We have high hopes that this collabor- 
ation wiir result in an api5ealing and effective ad^^ertising campaign. Second, 
we are ^considering new sorts of programs we might undertake in addition to our 
present* operation which would increase our community-psychology, prevention- , 
oriented activities. We have discussed such idea^ as having the student volun- 

, • ' * c» ^ 

teers give short talks or presentation^ to groups of students in dormitories or 



social clubs'. Of most interest might be topics such as birth control, abortion 
V.D.,' drug information,, study habits and legal issues. * 
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